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FOR  THE  FLORIAD. 

EXPATRIATION. 

i 

'  J\eriio  potest  exuere  patiHam. 

IF  the  subject  of  expatriation  has  been  taken  by  the  right 
handle,  it  should  seem  that  little  more  remained  to  be  said. 
x\nd  to  us  it  has  ever  appeared,  that  the  only  way  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  decision  on  this  subject,  was  to  be  traced  by  means 
of  the  ancient  and  deserted,  but  imperishable  land  marks  of 
the  civil  compact.  Other  ways  there  are,  indeed,  of  arriv¬ 
ing,  from  principles  more  general,  at  the  same  result ;  but 
in  their  approach,  they  exhibit  that  result  in  a  feebler  lighti 
and  in  a  more  ungarded  attitude;  little  adapted  to  com¬ 
mand  the  assent  or  the  silence  of  the  incredulous  and' cap¬ 
tious.  Whence,  to  evince  the  existence  in  every  free  state^ 
of  such  a  compact,  and  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  means 
of  its  constitution,  were ,  the  objects  of  first  importance. 
They  hav«^  received  a  cbr^esponding  attention.  And  so  ne¬ 
cessarily  do  the  conclusions  on  these  points  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  expatriation,  that  the  reader  can  scarcely  have  failed 
to  anticipate  their  application  accordingly.  The  remaining 
task  will  be  somewhat  narrowed  on  this  account.  But  its 
execution  will  be  more  exposed  to  the  danger  of  needless, 
perhaps  disgusting,  repetition.  That  indulgence,  therefore, 
which  candor  may  be  willing  to  bestow,  and  of  which  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and  the  claim  are  thus  increased,  will  not  be  with- 
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drawn,  while  we  proceed  in  attempting  to  show,  that  the 
right  of  expatriation  is  disproved, 

First,  From  its  incompatibility  with  the  conditions  of  the 
civil  compact. 

These  conditions  haVe  been  defined  to  be,  under  certain 
qualifications,  the  protection  of  the  state  on  one  part,  and  the 
allegiance  of  its  members  on  the  other.  They  are  perfectly 
and  necessarily  mutual  :  that  is,  the  performance  or  breach 
of  either,  constitutes  or  vacates  the  obligation  to  perform 
the  other.  It  pertains  to  those  rights  only,  which  rest  upon 
the  relations  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  moral  beings,  to 
be  unconditional  and  absolute.  But  of  such  adventitious 
relations,  as  are  superinduced  by  the  positive  institutions  of 
men,  the  rights  and  duties  are  ever,,  and  essentially  condi¬ 
tional  ;  and  the  corresponding  conditions  arc  essentially  mu¬ 
tual.  The  relatiori  between  the  parties  to  the  civil  compact 
is  of  this  kind.  And  the  notion  that  in  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  compact,  and  not  in  the  other,  their  is  an  im¬ 
plied  reservation  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  rendering  its 
obligation  avoidable  at  will>  while  the  other  party  has  no  alter¬ 
native  option,  but  is  bound  absolutely,  is  inconceivable  and 
ridiculous.  It  presents  the  absurdity  of  a  duty  subverted  by 
the  condition  of  its  creation — of  an  obligation,  in  which  the 
precise  reservation  said  to  be  implied  is,  that  it  shall  not  be 
obligatory.  If  the  subject  is  not  holden  to  pay  allegiance 
whilst  that  protection  of  the  state,  which  is  the  condition  of 
his  duty  in  the  case,  is  faithfully  afforded  ;  neither  is  the 
state  holden  to  fulfil  that  condition  while  the  subject  faithful¬ 
ly  performs  his  duty  ;  and  there  is  then  no  obligation  at  all 
between  them  ;  not  even  that  between  persons  in  a  state  of 
iiature  j  for  here  there  is  an  obligation,  as  was  formerly  ob¬ 
served,  of  mutual  abstinence  from  injury  ;  but  in  the  present 
case,  forsooth,  the  subject  may  injure  the  state  when  he  will, 
to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  his  talents,  influence,  fidelity 
and  exertions  in  its  service.  The  reader  will  avoid  a  doc¬ 
trine  so  preposterous  and  pernicious,  by  concluding,  with  us, 
that  whilst  the  subject  is  duly  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  rights,  the  pretended  right  of  expatriation  cannot  exist. 
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But  It  wifi  be  interrogated,  In  objection  to  this,  who  shall 
determine  when  the  subject  is  thus  protected  ?  or  who  shall 
say  when  his  rights  are  violated?  We  admit  both  theperr 
iinence  and  the  difficulty  of  the  question ;  but  think  a  soIup 
•tion  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  principles  already  establish¬ 
ed.  We  go  back  to  the  final  causes  of  society  and  govern¬ 
ment.  The  end  of  the  former  is  to  enjoy  artd  cultivate  a  so¬ 
cial  and  common  good.  The  latter  is  a  regularly  organized 
system  of  means^  adapted  to  that  end.  Or  if  you  please,  it  is 
the  end  of  government  to  perpetuate  the  enjoyment  of  that 
common  and  paramount  acquisition,  tlie  good  of  society. 
Now  this  is  impossible  without  the  subordination  of  private, 
to  public  opinion.  In  every  question  of  civil  concern,  there 
are  but  three  methods  of  decision  :  either  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  state,  or  by  that  of  a  ma¬ 
jority,  or  by  that  of  a  minority,  of  them.  The  first  is  im¬ 
practicable.  The  last  is  absurd :  and,  in  principle  a,t  least,  a 
species  of  despotism.  What  is  the  inference  ?  Plainly,  that 
the  will  of  the  majority,  constitutionally  ascertained,  ought, 
on  points  of  controverted  right  touching  the  interests  of  the 
state,  to  be  the  rule  of  individual  conduct ;  and  ought  never 
to  be  resisted,  except  in  certain  extremities,  which,  as  will 
be  seen  by  and  by,  do  not  affect  the  present  inquiry.  Indeed 
the  obligation  of  submitting  to  this  rule  is  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  doctrine  of  ciyil  compact ;  and  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  submitting  to  any  constitutional  law  of  the 
state.  The  latter  at  the  time  .of  its  enacting,  might,  from 
good  motives,  have  been  opposed.  But  would  it  therefore, 
when  passed,  be  less  binding  on  its  opposers  ?  We  believe 
the  conscience  of  every  man  will  say  no.  And  we  digress  our 
step  out  of  the  way  to  ask,  what  is  the  reason  of  the  obligation 
to  obedience  in  this  very  common  case  ?  Let  the  reader  re¬ 
volve,  fora  moment,  the  possible  answers  which  occur  to  him. 
Let  him  see  if  there  be  one  which,  when  he  has  analyzed  it, 
will  not  confirm  the  doctrine  of  a  civil  compact  ?  one,  whic4 
will  not,  by  resolving  obedience  to  constitutional  laws  into 
a  moral  obligation,  justify  our  definition  of  that  compact,  as 
^mprising  the  entire  ‘  legislative  code  of  a  pation  or  one 
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which,  if  it  do  neither  of  these,  will  not,  however,  clip  the 
wings  of  the  right  of  expatriation  by  subjecting  private  views 
of  private  interest,  to  public  views  of  public  expedience  ?  To 
return :  Government  and  subordination  are  correlative  ideas. 
They  are  so  essentially  inseparable,  that  neither  is  conceiva¬ 
ble  without  the  notion  of  the  other.  Now  what  is  this  sub¬ 
ordination  ?  Is  it  merely  a  matter  of  individual  volition  ?  a 
sort  of  patriotic  condescension  ?  of  arbitrary  allegiance  ? 
This  is  an  idea  of  subordination,  indeed,  which  lays  empires 
at  the  feet  of  individual  despotism.  It  prostrates  the  last  pil¬ 
lar  in  the  edifice  of  society.  That  pillar  is  the  unquestiona¬ 
ble  maxim,  that  in  every  state  there  must  be  somewhere  lodg¬ 
ed  a  power  of  constraining  the  obedience  of  its  members  to 
the  ends  of  its  institution.  What  these  are  we  have  seen. 
That  of  its  own  preservation  is  knowm  to  be  fundamental  to 
every  other.  Hence  as  we  have  said,  private  views  and  in¬ 
terests  must  yield  to  public  safety  and  expedience,  under  the 
regulation  of  public  opinion  ;  and  none  may  pursue  an  object 
or  project  an  enterprize,  in  defiance  of  that  opinion  in  these 
respects.  This,  we  repeat,  every  man  must  know  to  be  the 
necessary  economy  of  civil  society.  ’Tis  only  in  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  such  a  constitution,  that  the  life-blood  of  the 
body  politic  can  circulate  for  a  moment.  No  matter  there¬ 
fore,  how  you  became  a  member  of  such  society :  the  fact, 
that  you  are  so,  establishes  the  duty  of  submitting  to  its  laws  ; 
that  is,  to  the  knowm  will  its  legislature.  The  degree  of 
your  obligation  will,  indeed,  be  affected,  by  the  degree  in 
which  that  will  is  conformed  to  the  principles  of  its  consti¬ 
tution.  But  of  this  conformity  what  ought  to  be  the  rule  ? 
your  peculiar  judgment  ?  and  why  not  mine  ahd  every  man’s, 
for  the  same  reason  ?  But  this,  as  was  formerly  said,  is  im¬ 
practicable  ;  and  by  tliis  rule  every  law  would  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  •  The  sense  and  will,  therefore,  of  that  majority  which 
has  the  powder  and  province  of  ordinary  legislation,  and  not 
your  opinion,  ought  to  be  the  rule.  So  long  therefore  as 
that  majority,  from  an  avowed  regard  to  tlie  welfare  of  the 
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state,  will  not  permit  you  to  dissolve  your  connexion  there¬ 
with,  you  have  no  right  to  dissolve  it. 

The  cases  in  which  you  may  claim  the  right  of  deciding 
against  this  rule,  are  all  extreme  ;  and  are  only  so  many  ex- 
f  editions,  which  cither  support,  or  do  not  affect  it,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  point  of  view.  They  are  cases,  however,  in  >vhich  it 
were  more  accurate  to  say  you  have  no  right  to  rejrqin  from 
so  deciding.  The  questions  they  give  rise  to  are  not  of  rights 
but  of  duty  ;  not  of  fiolitics^  but  of  religion  ;  and  of  course 
no  where  cognizable  but  before  the  tribunals  of  Conscience 
and  of  Heaven :  very  different  from  the  present  question, 
which  is  political,  concerning  a  right  in  ordinary  cases, 
without  the  pretence  of  conscience  at  all.  As  to  those  des¬ 
perate  schemes  of  ambition,  which  involve,  in  their  success, 
the  subversion  of  all  that  is  good  and  wise ;  they  so  obvious¬ 
ly  furnish  no  defensible  ground  of  objection  to  our  doctrine, 
as  to  require  no  comment. 

The  argument,  then,  against  making  private  judgment  the 
rule  of  immunity  from  public  obligations,  is  two-fold  :  From 
the  civil  compact,  in  which  it  is  necessarily  implied  that  this 
rule  is  given  up  ;  and  from  the  consequences  of  the  rule  it¬ 
self  ;  and  on  these  we  cannot  too  much  insist.  The  right  of 
dying  by  this  rule  may  be  worth  contending  for ;  since  it  is 
better  to  die  than  redeem  life  at  the  price  of  virtue ;  but  the 
right  of  living  and  acting  by  it  scarcely  can.  If  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  private  from  public  sentiment  be  about  a  matter  of 
conscience,  from  every  reason,  of  the  rule  it  follows,  that 
you  have  no  more  right  to  resolve  on  cutting  the  ties  which 
bind  you  to  society,  thaji  I  and  others  may  have  to  oppose 
you  in  that  resolution.  And  the  question  then  is,  whish 
ought  to  prevail  ?  your  supposed  right  over  mine,  and  all  or 
a  majority  of  the  rest;  or  these  over  yours?  Which  ivould 
prevail,  is  evident.  Again :  This  rule,  as  has  been  more 
than  intimated,  subverts,  theoretically,  the  vital  principle  of 
all  society,  by  making  private  will  and  private  conscience  the 
arbiters  of  public  interest  and  expedience.  This  is  undeni¬ 
able.  In  the  conflicts  of  individual  with  public  judgment^ 
the  chances  of  unintentional  error  in  the  formcT  will  com- 
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inonly  be,  to  those  in  the  latter,  as  the  number  of  opinions 
united  is  to  one.  And  where  the  competition  is  between 
private  and  public  interest^  the  respective  chances  of  inten¬ 
tional  error,  will  bear  the  same  numerical  relation.  For  the 
virtue  of  the  individual  is  here  assailed  by  a  temptation  equal 
to  the  entire  interest  at  stake  ;  whereas  that  of  those  united 
against  him  is  tempted  only  by  the  share  of  that  interest, 
which  would  fall  to  each  on  a  distribution  among  the  whole. 
Concluding  therefore  that  private  judgment  ought  never  to 
be  admitted  as  the  rule  of  exemption  from  civil  duty,  we  re¬ 
sume  the  question  of  expatiiatiou  ;  the  right  of  whicli  is  dis¬ 
proved, 

Secondly^  From  the  allowxd  rights  and  usages  of  civil  adr 
ministration.  To  exemplify  both  in  a  single  case.  The 
right  of  government  to  prohibit,  for  a  short  term,  all  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  territory  of  its  jurisdiction,  is  not  question¬ 
ed.  And  this  right  it  is  of  course  allowed  to  exercise  when 
it  may  deem  the  public  good  so  to  require  ;  that  is,  at  any 
time,  discretionally,  as  the  measure  may  seem  expedient. 
But  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  right  of  expatriation  ?  Right 
and  obligation  are  reciprocal ;  i.  c.  each  infers  the  other. 
What,  therefore,  it  may,  at  any  time,  be  right  for  government 
to  interdict,  it  must  be  wrong  for  its  subject  to  do,  unless 
that  right  be  first  relinquished  in  his  favour.  To  say  other¬ 
wise  is  to  maintain,  that  two  rights  may  so  clash  as  to  induce 
the  necessity  of  a  wrong  ;  which  is  as  false  in  the  abstract, 
as  it  w’ould  be  -deleterious  in  its  application.  But  govern¬ 
ment  is  allowed  to  have,  and,  as  public  interest  may  prompt, 
discretionally  to  assert,  a  right  of  interdicting  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  its  subjects  ;  who  therefore  can  have  no  right,  till  this 
form  of  government  be  waived  in  their  favour,  to  leave  the 
country.  They  may  depart,  indeed,  in  ordinary  times,  and 
where  no  means  have  been  used  to  prevent  the  publicity  of 
their  design,  without  any  ex  fir  ess  permission.  Consent  in 
such  a  case  is  implied  ;  and  may  even  be  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  right  of  reclamation.  But  to  this  right,  if  that 
consent  was  neither  expressly  given  nor  thus  fairly  implied, 
they  must  be  justly  lial>le  at  any  future  period.  We  may 
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apply  the  principles  developed  under  this  and  the  preceding 
head  to  disprove  the  right  of  expatriation, 

Thirdly^  From  the  concessions  of  its  advocates.  They 
do  not  deny  that  this  right  is  suspended  by  the  exigency  of 
the  state  in  time  of  imminent  public  danger.  We  do  not 
stop  to  insist,  that  no  time  could  better  desprve  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  than  that  when  every  member  of  the  state  should  claim 
a  right  to  desert  its  standard.  The  danger  they  would  be 
understood  to  intend  is  doubtless  not  that  of  their  own  doc¬ 
trine.  But  if  public  exigeinre  suspend  the  right  in  question, 
who  shall  say  when  that  exists,  and  is  sufficient  ? — govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  subject ;  or  both  ?  If  both,  their  decisions  are 
equivalent ;  and  neither  has  a  right  till  the  other  is  agreed. 
If  the  subject,  then  the  right  of  government  is  nugatory, 
and  the  concession  of  it  means  either  nothing  or  a  contradic¬ 
tion.  This  is  evident  if  we  consider,  that  the  very  state  of 
things  from  which  the  right  is  here  said  to  arise,  would  in 
most  cases  have  produced  the  desire  of  quitting  the  country. 
But  if  government  is  to  settle  the  time  and  degree  of  its  own 
exigency,  with  regard  to  its  superseding  the  right  in  debate, 
that  right  is  yielded,  and  the  debate  is  at  an  end.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  government  may  exercise  its  rights  without 
any  reason. 

Again,  it  is  further  conceded,  that  very'  large  bodies  of 
men,  and,  perhaps,  very  imporcant  individuals,  have  no  right 
to  abjure  the  ties  of  country  without  consent  of  the  compe¬ 
tent  authority  in  such  cases.  We  only  ask, — why  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  right  between  many  and  few,  and  between  import¬ 
ant  and  useless  individuals  ? — and  submit  to  the  intellectual 
reader  whether  a  reply  is  possible,  without  ruining  th« 
right  of  expatriation  ? 

We  have  made  these  concessions  a  topic  of  argument,  not 
because  pinched  for  topics  of  a  different  sort,  nor  because 
we  admit  the  principle  on  which  they  proceed.  No  princi¬ 
ple,  we  think,  could  have  been  more  erroneously  applied. 
What  may  of  right  be  done  generally,  and  what  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  done  at  a  particular  juncture,  are  questions 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Beside,  that 
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the  right  of  government,  in  the  cases  where  it  has  now  been 
acknowledged,  does  not  depend  on  the  necessity  there  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  ground  of  it,  is  evident  from  hence  ;  that  a 
degree  of  necessity,  which  Avill  be  allowed  to  authorize  the 
enforcement  of  that  right  against  a  subject,  would  not  au¬ 
thorize  it  against  a  foreigner,  though  equally  able  and  com- 
pcHible  to  afiord  the  same  degree  of  aid  to  the  government. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  condition  of  England  at  this 
moment,  is  of  the  lowest  degree  of  emergence,  w'hich 
could  justly  deprive  a  British  subject  of  the  right  of  expa¬ 
triation.  Suppose  also  (and  such  a  case  has  happened)  that 
there  are  now  in  England  a  thousand  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  she  has  the  same  right 
to  detain  and  impress  into  her  service  these  Americans, 
which  she  has,  by  the  supposition,  to  impress  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  her  own  subjects  ?  We  presume  not.  Yet  the  ne¬ 
cessity  is  the  same  in  relation  to  both  ;  and,  of  consequence, 
so  must  be  the  right,  if  founded,  in  either  case,  upon  that 
principle.  The  right  therefore  does  not  depend  on  neces¬ 
sity  at  all.  On  what,  then,  does  it  depend  ?  Why  is  the 
British  subject  here  under  an  obligation,  from  which  the 
American  foreigner  is  free  ?  For  no  other  reason  whatsoever, 
but  this  ;  the  former  is  a  British  subject;  the  latter  is  not. 
’Tis  that  peculiarity  of  relation  to  the  British  government, 
which  makes  it  his  government,  and  himself  its  subject, 
that  alone  decides  the  duty  of  the  former :  and  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  does  not  appropriate  this  relation,  that  he  is 
not  equally  subject  to  the  same  duty.  But  this  peculiar  re¬ 
lation  of  government  and  subject  subsists  at  all  times ;  the 
most  peaceful  and  prosperous,  as  well  as  the  most  critical 
and  emergent.  Always,  therefore,  it  confers  the  right 
(though  it  should  not  be  w  antonly  enforced)  of  compelling 
the  presence  and  service  of  the  subject.  To  conclude ; 
The  right  of  expatriation  is  disproved, 

Lasthj-f  From  the  inadmissibility  of  its  consequences.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  duty  of  civil  allegiance  depends  in 
part  if  not  wholly  on  the  interposition  of  a  civil  compact. 
Of  course  they  who  controvert  the  existence  of  the  latter, 
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inust  dispute  that  of  the  former.  And  accordingly  in  eve¬ 
ry  intelligible  sense,  it  is  denied  ;  there  being  nothing  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  claims  of  government,  but  what  is  termed  a  local 
and  temfiorary^  *or  in  one  word  a  voluntary^  allegiance  ! 

Of  this  very  large  idea  of  liberty  let  it  not  be  presumed 
to  Jix  an  imputation  of  the  consequences.  They  may  be 
proved  inevitable,  but  are  too  false  in  fact,  a^»d  too  revolting 
in  morality,  to  be  perceived  without  being  disavowed.  Yet 
as  error  must  be  made  palpable  before  it  will  be  confessed} 
which  cannot  always  be  done  without  exposing  its  effects} 
the  fear  of  molesting  the  pride  of  opinion  ought  not  to  screen 
these  from  detection. 

Try  then  the  right  of  expatriation  by  the  test  of  its  con¬ 
sequences  ;  recollecting,  that  on  whatever  ground  you  put 
the  relation  of  government  and  subject,  it  must  be  obligato¬ 
ry  on  both  or  neither  of  them  ;  since  you  cannot  tie  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  subject  by  any  principle  of  connexion,  which 
does  not  reach  and  fasten  on  the  latter ;  whom  neither  can 
you  therefore  release  from  such  tie,  without  absolving  the 
former.  Now  if  the  right  in  question  exists,  the  following 
results  must  either  be  admitted,  or  shown  to  be  falsely  de¬ 
duced  :  and  conversely,  if  the  results  be  false,  the  same 
false  deduction  must  be  proved,  or  the  right  is  annihilated. 
We  put  the  question  on  this  issue ;  and  maintain,  that  if 
that  right  exists,  it  follows : 

1.  That  there  is  none  but  a  nominal  difference,  as  to  their 

just  rights  and  duties  in  relation  to  any  goyernment,  between 
a  native  subject  of  that  government,  and  an  alien  transiently 
residing  under  it.  '• 

2.  That  the  consequent  fiction  of  altering  the  rights  and 
duties  of  an  alien  by  an  act  of  naturalization,  is  an  unmean¬ 
ing  legislative  absurdity. 

3.  That  the  state,  having  never  agreed  to  protect  the  sub** 
ject,  and  much  less  to  grant  him  an  asylum  within  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  he  never  acknowledged.,  has  a  right  to  banish  him  at 
will.  Or  if  this  is  denied, 
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4.  That  it  has  no  right  to  banish  an  alien.  And  indeed^ 
in  the  cases  where  government  is  not  allowed  the  plea  of 
right  or  expedience  to  justify  the  prohibiting  its  own  sub¬ 
jects,  when  they  may  choose  to  quit  its  jurisdiction,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  how  any  plea  can  justify  the  prohibiting  of  aliens, 
when  they  choose  to  be  admitted  under  its  jurisdiction. 

5.  That  the  magistrates  of  the  state,  possessing  the  com¬ 
mon  rights  of  other  citizens,  and  being  under  no  obligations 
of  a  compact  which  is  denied  to  exist,  or  under  none,  if  it 
does  exist,  to  the  people  of  the  state  who  are  denied  to  be 
a  party  to  it,  have  at  any  time  a  right  to  sing  noB  fiatriamfu^ 
gimus^  and  commit  the  nation  to  the  horrors  of  anarchy. 

6.  That,  finally,  no  government  on  earth  has  a  right  to  sub¬ 
sist.  There  can  be  no  government  without  subjects.  But 
any  and  of  course  every  subject,  of  any  and  of  course  every 
government,  has  a  right,  ex  vi  volentay  to  throw  off  his 
allegiance  and  go  where  he  pleases.  Therefore  govern¬ 
ment  has  no  right  to  compel  subjection  ;  i.  e.  to  use  the  on¬ 
ly  means  of  subsistence.  Therefore  it  has  no  right  to  sub¬ 
sist. 

Let  it  not  be  objected  that  this  result  would  not  be  likely 
to  follow  in  fact,  if  the  right  of  expatriation  were  admitted. 
This  would  be  to  defend  the  right  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  not  be  exercised;  and  of  course  not  worth  defending  j 
while  the  right  of  government  to  subsist  is  still  denied  by 
being  made  to  depend  on  the  voluntary  forbearance  of  its 
subjects.  Beside,  it  were  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  objec¬ 
tion,  that  no  danger  would  be  likely  to  accrue  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  if  the  right  of  government  in  all  cases  to 
forbid  his  leaving  the  country  were  admitted ;  and  for  the 
reason  above  urged  on  the  contrary,  viz.  that  probably  (and 
more  probably  than  in  that  case)  the  right  would  be  tempe¬ 
rately  exerted.  X. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PERSON  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  &c. 

At  i>  -wat  found  in  an  antient  Manuscript,  sent  hy  Publius  Lentulus, 
President  of  Judea^  to  the  Senate  of  Pome. 

The  authenticity  of  this  has  been  qiiestirncd  by  soi^e,  thoug^hfor  nay- 
self  I  consider  it  sufficiently  established.  I'he  learned  and  pioiw 
Dcct.  Wright  who  had  thoroughly  examined  liie  genuineness  of 
the  following  letter  and  whom  none  will  suspect  of  palming  a  fal¬ 
lacy  upon  the  w'orld,  speaking  of  it  in  ore  of  his  publications,  has 
-  the  following  v.ords  (“  This  letter,  says  he,  may  serve  as  a  strong 
evidence  and  testimony  In  favour  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord’s  per¬ 
son  and  doctrines,  against  the  stale  objections  of  the  Deists,  as  the 
authenticity  of  the  ancient  manuscriptSf  from  xchich  it  teas  translated,  is 
foimded  on  the  best  authority.'^)  See  Life  of  Christ,  foliO  edit.  p. 
265.  We  understand  also  that  there  is  at  present  an  ancient  man¬ 
uscript  containing  it  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome.  K. 

There  lives  at  this  time  in  Judea,  a  man  of  singular  char¬ 
acter,  whose  name  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  barbarians  esteem 
him  a  prophet ;  but  his  followers  adore  him  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  offspring  of  the  immortal  God.  He  is  endowed  with 
such  unparalled  virtue  as  to  call  back  the  dead  from  their 
graves,  and  to  heal  every  kind  of  disease  with  a  word  or  a 
touch.  His  person  is  tall  and  elegantly  shaped ;  his  aspect 
amiable  and  reverend. — His  hair  flows  in  those  beautiful 
shades  which  no  united  colours  can  match,  falling  into 
graceful  curls  below  his  ears,  agreeably  couching  on  hio 
shoulders,  and  parting  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  like  the 
head-dress  of  the  sect  of  Nazrites.  His  forehead  is  smooth^ 
and  his  cheeks  without  spot,  save  that  of  a  lovely  red.  His 
nose  and  mouth  are  formed  with  exquisite  symetry ;  his  • 
beard  is  thick  and  suitable  to  the  hair  of  his  head,  reaching 
a  Ihtle  below  his  chin and  parted  in  the  middle,  like  a 
fork  ;  his  eyes  are  bright,  clear,  and  serene.  He  rebukes 
with  majesty ;  counsels  with  mildness  ;  and  invites  with  the 
most  tender  and  persuasive  language.  His  whole  address, 
whether  in  word  or  deed,  being  elegant,  brave,  and  strictly 
characteristic  of  so  exalted  a  being  ;  no  man  has  seen  him 
laugh  j  but  the  whole  world  has  frequently  beheld  him  weep ; 
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and  so  persuasive  are  his  tears,  that  the  multitude  cannot 
withhold  their  tears  from  joining  in  sympathy  with  him. 
He  is  very  modest,  temperate,  and  wise.  In  short,  what¬ 
ever  this  phenomenon  may  be  in  the  end,  he  seems  at  presr 
ent  a  man  of  excellent  beauty  and  divine  perfections,  every 
way  surpassing  the  children  of  men. 

THE  SCRIBLER  No.  I. 

Do  come  to  the  point.” 

To  merit  the  character  I  have  assumed,  no  great  accuracy 
of  diction  or  elegance  of  style  will  be  necessary.  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself,  good  reader,  with  giving  you  my 
sentiments  in  the  most  easy  and  natural  manner.  And  even 
though  I  should  be  delivered  of  a  thought  wrong  end  first, 
you  need  not  expect  me  to  recal  it  and  place  it  in  a  different 
order — Whatever  you  may  think  of  my  bluntness,  or  what¬ 
ever  alterations  you  may  propose,  I  shall  please  to  disregard, 
for  this  very  good  reason, — that  an  attention  to  these  little 
nicities  would  cost  me  more  trouble  than  it  could  give  you 
pleasure.  To  whatever  paper,  then,  you  shall  see  my  name 
prefixed,  there^  you  may  be  assured,  yoii  can  find  my  senti¬ 
ments  without  following  me  through  the  widely  extended 
fields  of  Nature  in  pursuit  of  poetic  imagery.  Neither  will 
you  be  detainefi  by  invocations  to  the  iiiuses  for  their  assist¬ 
ance  ;  or  by  imprecations  against  the  gods  that  I  was  not 
made  poetic.  These  are  degrees  of  servile  debasement,  to 
which  my  nature  will  not  submit.  I  am  aware  that  I  may 
be  singular  in  it ;  but  such  is  my  disposition,  that,  if  a  person 
is  not  pleased  with  my  notions  given  in  my  own  way,  he  may 
read  some  other  person’s. 

Having,  now,  my  patient  reader,  learned  just  what  I  am, 
if  you  don’t  like  me,  you  can  withdraw  and  give  place  to- 
some  one  who  does.  I  will  suppose,  however,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  myself,  that  you  wull  stay  to  know  what  I  meant  by 
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my  “  Do  come  to  the  point.”  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  meant 
to  keep  you  some  time  in  suspence  while  I  was  saying  some* 
thing  that  had  no  connection  with  it,  that  you  might  the 
more  readily  agree  with  me,  in  the  second  place,  in  my  re¬ 
flections  on  those  who  never  do  come  to  the  point. 

It  has  become  a  common  maxim,  that/  “  to  go  the  far- 
therest  way  round,  is  the  surest  way  home and  so  impli¬ 
citly  do  some  persons  adhere  to  it,  as  to  apply  the  principle 
to  every  kind  of  conversation.  No  matter  whether  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discourse  be  important  or  trivial ;  every  minutest 
particular  must  be  related. — However  correct  this  may  be  in 
theory^  I  am  confident  it  should  never  be  applied  in  prac¬ 
tice. — Perhaps  the  principle  may  sometimes  hold  in  a  literal 
^ense^  but  when  used  figuratively  and  applied  to  narration  al¬ 
ways  proves  abortive.  Indeed  I  am  so  much  of  an  infidel  as 
tp  question  whether  a  person  is  not  in  danger  either  of  losing 
the  point,  by  his  devious  wandering,  or,  of  becoming  fa¬ 
tigued  with  the  journey,  when  practising  on  this  principle 
in  2i  literal  sense.  But  suppose  in  this  case,  the  conclusion 
is  against  me.  The  rule  will  not,  therefore^  hold  in  conver¬ 
sation,  for  here  the  wanderer  must  have  company.  His  main 
object  is  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  person  to  whom  he  ad¬ 
dresses  his  story ;  and  if  this  person  chance  to  be  of  a  lazy 
or  volatile  disposition,  he  will  doubtless,  if  the  story  be 
long  and  uninteresting,  either  fall  asleep  or  be  thinking  of 
something  else. — Even  the  most  patient  man  is  disgusted, 
and  the  petulent  tempted  to  swear.  When  a  person  is^  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  what  do  I  want  to  hear  of  a 
thousand  circumstances,  as  little,  related  to  the  subject  as  I 
am  to  Adam  ?  Or  if  a  friend  wishes  to  tell  me  he  has  a  head¬ 
ache,  must  I  first  hear  him  give  a  history  of  all  the  diseases 
that  have  prevailed  since  the  fall  ?  Moreover  I  am  as  fond 
of  talking  myself  as  of  hearing  others  talk,  and  if  the  privi¬ 
lege  is  forbiddeq  me,  I  shall  not  willingly  grant  it  them.  In 
short  I  am  persuaded,  if  a  person  consults  his  own  good,  or 
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the  feelings  of  others,  he  will  come  to  the  fioint  as  soon  as 
possible* 

I  have  now  given  my  loquacious  friends  a  few  hints  on 
this  disgusting  and  insulting  practice  and  should  they  make  a 
proper  application,  their  company  will  be  much  more  desir¬ 
able,  but  if  they  persevere  to  detain  me  half  an  hour  with 
what  might  better  be  told  in  half  a  minute  they  may  be  sure 
I  shall  either  get  asleep  or  go  and  leave  them  before  they  get 
half  through. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  boasted  that  if  a  person  should  write 
four  words  on  the  most  indifferent  subject,  he  would  find  suf¬ 
ficient  cause  in  them  to  send  him  to  the  Bastile.  One  of  his 
courtezans  immediately  wrote :  “  three  and  one  are  four** 
‘‘  three  are  only  one**  said  the  Cardinal  “  this  is  blasphemy 
against  the  holy  trinity  ;  To  the  Bastile.** — The  Bee, 


The  intent  and  not  the  deed,  is  in  our  power-— And,  there 
fore  who  dares  greatly,  docs  greatly. 


FOR  THE  FLORIAD. 

THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE. 

’Twas  evening,  and  nature  in  silence  repos’d. 

Save  sleepless  Euralmund  who  wander’d  alone, 

And  oft  as  the  portals  of  day-light  were  clos’d, 

Thus  pour’d  in  the  ear  of  the  midnight  his  groans. 


2. 

“  Oh  Afric,  my  country !” — then  big  from  his  eye 
The  tear  drop  stole  trick’ling  adown  his  sad  cheek. 

“  Oh  Afric !” — again  he  repeats  with  a  sigh. 

Then  paus’d,  for  his  anguish  forbade  him  to  speak. 
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Attempting’  once  more  to  resume  his  sad  tale, 

How  long  shall  I  mourn,”  cried  he,  **  exil’d  from  thee  ?■ 
How  long  shall  the  storms  of  misfortune  assail ; 

Ere  harbour’d  in  death,  1  be  tranquil— be  free. 


Oh  Afric !  thy  mem’ry  still  blooms  in  my  breast, 
By  sorrows  long  cultur’d,  and  water’d  with  tears, 
**  Tho’  barren — to  me,  thou  in  beauty  art  drest, 
Tho*  arid  thy  regions— yet  pleasant — ^yet  dear.” 


“  Ah !  what  tho’  with  verdure  these  fields  are  attir’d, 

**  Than  Edeo  more  fertile,  and  water’d  with  show^ers, 

**  These  deep-shaded  groves  with  sweet  music  inspir’d. 
Meads  silver’d  with  streamlets  or  spangled  with  flow’rs.** 


“  Ah !  what  tho’  fair  spring  here  triumphantly  reigns, 
**  Or  gaudier  summer  breathes  incense  around, 

“  Or  autumn  here  gilds  with  rich  harvests  the  plains,” 
**  These  charm  not,  whilst  I  in  this  slavery  am  bound.” 


He  paus’d,  while  the  woe-drop  that  brighten’d  his  eye. 
Betray’d  the  keen  anguish  that  tortur’d  his  soul. 

When  soft  as  the  silken-wing’d  zephyr’s  low  sigh. 
Through  the  darkness  of  evening  these  whisperings  stole- 


“  Cease,  son  of  misfortnne— oh !  cease  from  thy  tears, 

“  Quick  dry  them — permit  not  those  torrents  lo  now— 

“  E’en  now  the  bright  sun  of  thy  freedom  appears, 

**  And  hope  e’en  now  gleams  through  the  darkness  of  woe.” 


“  Now  smother  thy  sighs,  and  oh  bear  up  awhile, 
“  The  grave  shall  in  pity  thy  freedom  restore ; 

**  Shall  waft  thee  where  pleasures  eternally  smile, 
•*  And  friends  meet  in  peace  to  be  sever’d  no  more.*” 


EDMOR 


*  The  onlv  consolation  of  a  dying*  negro,  who  has  been  tom  firtmi  his  country  is,  that  after 
death  he  shall  be  wafted  over  the  ocean  to  bis  native  land,  and  dwell  for  everintfaiepreseDoe 
and  embnees  of  hk  firiends  and  relathrea. 
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A  RECIPE 

TO  MAKE  A  beautiful  LADY  STILL  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  ; 

OR, 

A  WORD  FOR  MYSELF, 

Blackest  clouds  that  gloom  the  sky 
When  they  hang  their  horrors  near. 

To  the  mute  beholder’s  eye. 

Lovelier  make  the  sun  appear. 

II. 

Would  Euphelia  to  her  charms 
Beauty  add,  and  lovelier  be  ? 

‘  Take,  oh  take  me  to  your  arms — 

Sweet,  Euphelia,  marry  Me. 

N.  B.  If  the  ladies  wish  to  know  my  age,  residence,  or  any  further 
particulars,  they  will  please  to  enquire  of  the  Printer.  This  much,  I 
can  only  inform  them  at  present,  that  I  am  not  in  debt — I  mean,  to  Na¬ 
ture  for  beauty. — 

I  am,  ladies. 

Your  humble  servant, 

EDMOR. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  VERY  Splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  embellished  with  several  elegant  plates  executed  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  our  country,  and 
comprised  in  fourteen  volumes  octavo,  is  about  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  James  Abercrombie.  This 
edition,  besides  embracing  several  valuable  publications  il¬ 
lustrative  of  his  domestic  and  literary  character,  will  con¬ 
tain  several  pieces  “  by  this  great  master  of  reason,”  which 
have  not  appeared  in  any  former  edition  of  his  works. 

The  life  and  a  selection  from  the  manuscripts  of  our  in¬ 
genius  countryman,  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  are  about  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  Philadelphia,  in  two  volumes.  The  profits  arising 
from  this  work  are  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. . 
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